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LET’S LOOK AT SOUTHERN LUMBER! 


By JAMEs E. SIDEL 
Director, Department of Legislation, National Child Labor Committee 


tion of human resources in various branches 
of the southern lumber industry which brings 
to mind the ruthless wastage of natural resources in 
the prime days of the country’s attack upon its forests. 
Extensive visits in South Carolina and Alabama, from 
places where the tree is dealt with in the raw to facto- 
ries where such products as wood baskets are turned 
out, supported by observations of similar operations 
in Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, suggest that the 
lumber industry in the southeast today may be one of 
the most predatory in the exploitation of children. 

The following conclu- 
sions are given as a picture 
of child employment in a 
substantial section of the | 
industry, with no relief so 
far as the writer’s observa- 
tions are concerned. 

School is no worry of 
the industry. With many 
schools on short terms or 
closed, and in some places 
no attendance officer to 
compel parents to send 
children to school, illiteracy 
rates continue high. In for- 
est districts dozens of chil- 
dren were found who either 
had attended no school for years or were struggling 
along in first to fourth grades—usually two to six years 
retarded. A wistful look on the face of a bright 12- 
year-old accompanied the admission that he was 
“right smart at book-learnin’ ”’ but only got to second 
grade because “‘pa ain’t up on books hissel’ and don’t 
see what h’it aims for no how to git so much book- 
learnin.’”’ 

Lumber mills, “pole peeling” and even logging in 
the swamps and sand bogs have their share of imma- 
ture workers—boys of 10 can be found, and 14-year- 
olds in some jobs that tax the strength of grown men 
are not uncommon. Turpentine chipping, pulling, and 
dipping are carried on largely by young workers. 


RECENT trip by the writer revealed exploita- 





Suzy, Caroline and Bill—15, 11, 7—weaving market baskets 
on machines for10 cents a hundred or 30 to50 cents for a10-hour 
day. School?—well, once in a while. 


Basket and Crate Factories 
For gross exploitation, however, some basket, crate, 
barrel and veneer factories take the prize. At 12 a boy 
may be a staple machine helper, at 14 an operator. A 


‘day is supposed to be 10 hours, but a short rush season 


encourages stretching to 12 and “‘sun-up to sun-down”’ 
is the demand in small plants in one-industry towns. 
A wage of 75 cents for so long a day is an achieve- 
ment. Helpers often get 50 to 60 cents a day. A 17- 
year-old boy may get $1 for 10 hours as machine relief 
Operator—at a piece rate set to hold even speedy and 
experienced men to $2 a day. 

The larger plants make 
a variety of products. 
Starting in February with 
strawberry crates, follow- 
ing with bean, spinach and 
cucumber hampers or bas- 
kets, then with tomato 
crates, potato barrels and 
corn and banana carriers, 
they manage to run 8 to 11 
months a year. Spring is 
the busy season for the bas- 
ket and crate factories. It’s 
the school season as well. 
But if there’s a job, school 
teachers can preside over 
empty seats. Legislators in 
Louisiana changed their minds about the Child Labor 
Amendment when reniinded that boys are useful in 
the strawberry industry. 

Stapling and wire stitching machines and machine 
cutters form the backbone of every basket and crate 
factory. No stapling machine can be classed as fit for 
a youngster of 14 or 16 years. When devoid of a guard, 
it becomes a slaughter-house device even for skilled 
operators. Unguarded or poorly guarded stapling and 
stitching machines are scattered throughout most 
crate factories. Gears, belt conveyors and flywheels 
invite accidents. How many there are no one knows— 
for until last year there was no workmen’s compensa- 


_ (Continued on page 3) 
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THE UNFRIENDLY BAR 


HE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION wit- 
nessed a bitter debate on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment at its Annual Meeting held in Boston last August. 


Speaking against a report recommending continu- 


ance of the Special Committee to Oppose Ratification 
by States of Federal Child Labor Amendment, ap- 
pointed by the Association in 1934, Charles M. Hay 
of St. Louis stated: “The appointment of this Com- 
mittee has caused more discredit to the Bar of this 
country than any other act. The quicker we announce 
that lawyers are free to act as they will individually 
on this question the better it will be for the standing 
of lawyers in the eyes of the public.” 

A substitute resolution was offered by Isidor 
Ostroff of Philadelphia, calling for the discharge of 
this Committee and the appointment in its stead of a 
Committee to work for the Amendment. Mr. Ostroff 
read letters from President Roosevelt endorsing the 
Amendment and also from the Secretary of Governor 
Landon, who pointed out that the Governor had rec- 
ommended ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Kansas Legislature in 1933 and 1935. 


The Convention, however, voted down Mr. Ostroff’s . 


resolution by a vote of 233 to 109 and adopted the 
report calling for the continuance of the Committee 
to oppose the Amendment. 


The Hartford Tzmes, although no special friend of 
the Child Labor Amendment, says editorially: 


“Without debating the issue, it may be said that the 
bar characteristically is conservative and moved in its 
viewpoint by a more habitual interest in employers than 
employed, and in the well-to-do class rather than the gen- 
eral mass of bread-winners, for reasons that are natural 
in a profession which, however high-minded, nevertheless 
lives upon fees. 

“Otherwise it would be probable that the fear of Fed- 
eral legislation directed toward a regulation of conditions 
of employment similar if not identical in all the States, 
would not be felt by the bar so deeply as evidently it is 
at.the present time.” 


Or, as J. W. Raper put it more tersely in the Cleve- 
land Press: 


“A lawyer’s first duty is to his client and lawyers’ 
clients are not children who work for a living.” 





CITIZENS UNION QUERIES 
CANDIDATES 


HE CITIZENS UNION of New York City has 

sent a questionnaire to candidates for the State 
Legislature from Greater New York. Both Assembly- 
men and Senators are to be elected this year. The 
question on the Child Labor Amendment reads as 
follows: 

“The federal child labor amendment has now been 
approved by 24 states. Removal of the federal emergency 
ban on child labor under the N.R.A. makes ratification 
by the necessary 36 states imperative, in the judgment of 
the Citizens Union, as the only practical way of outlawing 
this great scourge and protecting New York manufac- 
turers and the workers in their plants from the competi- 
tion of child labor at negligible wages in backward states. 
Fears that have been expressed as to the uses that the 
representatives of the American people in Congress might 
make of the amendment reflect little confidence in the 
validity of our American theory of democratic govern- 
ment and seem nebulous and theoretical in the presence 
of the great and pressing need which the amendment 
meets. 


‘ “Are you in favor of ratifying the federal child labor 
amendment?” 
The answers on this item will be tabulated by the 
National Child Labor Committee before election and 
made available to all interested. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO 
BE STUDIED 


COMMITTEE of 18 headed by Dr. Floyd Reeves 

of the University of Chicago has been appointed 

by President Roosevelt to study the need for further 
Federal aid for vocational education. 

Last year a bill was passed authorizing an increase 

of about $10,000,000 over the next few years for 


‘Federal contributions to the states for vocational edu- 


cation. In signing the bill the President pointed out 
that he believed before it took effect “the whole sub- 
ject should be reviewed by a disinterested group . . . 
such a group should study the existing program of 
Federal aid for vocational education, the relation of 
such training to general education and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions, and the extent of the 
need for an expanded program.” 


MACHINES vs. MEN 


AST month witnessed the first test of the Rust 

brothers’ cotton picking machine which rum- 

bled over the ground and gathered cotton from the 
bolls at a rapid rate. 

In an effort to minimize the hardship which might 
follow the displacement of hand workers, the Rust 
brothers have announced that if the machine is prac- 
ticable they will not sell it but will lease it to “‘desir- 
able” planters who must agree to child labor, mini- 
mum wage, and maximum hour restrictions. 
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LET’S LOOK AT SOUTHERN LUMBER! 
(Continued from page 1) 

tion law in South Carolina or Florida, and there is 

none yet in Mississippi. Few cases come to court, for 

workers, fearful of losing their jobs, seldom sue. 


Lumber Millin g 


The hazards of the industry furnish an iron-clad 
argument against employment under 16 years—and 
then only in non-mechanical operations. The crude 


“Cutter’ and Jimmie 
—13 and 15~are log- 
ging on contract, which 
means hoisting hard- 
wood to carts, driving 
mules, and getting 
tangled with rattlers. 


saw mill equipment and defective boilers found in 
thousands of itinerant or “grasshopper” mills scat- 
tered all over the lumber territory are a grave menace 
to safety. Belt and saw guards are ‘too expensive.” 
Children of 14 years, and even older youths, are in 
continuous danger. Younger ones occasionally help 
on clean-up jobs. Small ramshackle family mills are 
so inaccessible that inspectors seldom find them. If 
found, the tendency of neighbors to consider the en- 
terprise a way to keep the family off relief makes it 
difficult for inspectors to shut them down or order 
reasonable safeguards. 


Logging 

Boys who devote early years to farming or dipping 
turpentine find themselves hired with their fathers 
at getting out timber by their 13th or 14th year. If 
on contract the father can never tell what their pay 
rates are. They simply work as long as sunlight filters 
through the dense foliage—or until exhausted. At $1 
per thousand board feet, a good price for hauling, a 
crew consisting of a father and two young sons earned 
$2.50 a day—less than 20 cents an hour for all three. 
With such rates it would never pay a man to hire 
dollar-a-day helpers. Instead his boys must help! 


Pole Peeling 


Similar conditions prevail in pole and piling pro- 
ducing areas. This work is known to loggers as back- 





breaking and fit only for men. It is a sorry picture to 
see 15- and 16-year-old lads struggling to make head- 
way peeling bark off felled trees in dense, humid 
woods, rolling the 40- to 70-foot logs over, trimming 
and topping. Youngsters cannot keep the pace alone, 
so they work with men. The wages vary. Small poles 
and piling pay from 8 to 12 cents and 20 poles area 
day’s work. Longer poles bring more, perhaps 50 
cents for a 70-foot pole, but since these tall trees are 
scarce, earnings are often not as satisfactory. 


Turpentine Tappin g 


Turpentine gives employment to both white and 
Negro races, with children carrying much of the load 
in forest tasks. ‘“Chippers” who scar the trees and set 
up aluminum pans to catch the dripping gum and 
“dippers” who collect the gum are frequently chil- 
dren. Some smaller boys have trouble pulling the 
heavy “chipper” knife through the bark and they use 
an iron ball on the handle to give it momentum. But 
toting a heavy iron ball is next to wearing a prison 
ball and chain. For “dipping” a wage of 50 cents a 
barrel nets just about that much for a 12-hour day. 
Wages seldom reach 8 cents an hour. Three to 5 cents 
is more usual. The ‘pullers’ who scar trees high — 
above the ground make about 75 cents per 1,000 trees 
and can do from 1,000 to 1,500 trees a day. Boys, and 
a few girls, of 10 years are found here and there. 

To all these children, whether Negro or white, 
school is a luxury! Some, though far from dull men- 
tally, will struggle all their lives to sign their names. 
Growth into decent intelligent citizens instead of 
cheap docile labor for a new cycle of exploitation is 
the problem. The solution lies primarily in legislative 
enactment—setting a minimum age for lumber work- 
ers, providing protection from hazards, higher rates 
of compensation for the injured, schools for lumber 
and turpentine camp children, and state appropria- 
tions to Carry out such a program. It is significant that 
none of the states visited has ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment which would provide uniform standards 
for children working in lumber! 





Joe, 10-year-old brother of Cutter’ and Jimmie—a tur- 
pentine dipper who averages 45 cents for 12 hours’ work. 
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IT DID HAPPEN HERE! 


EVEN girls from 13 to 16 years old were found 
last August by inspectors of the New Jersey Labor 
Commission sewing neckties in a narrow 7 x 12 foot 
space, formerly used as a coal bin, with two sewing 
machines and two electric ironers. One of the girls 
said she had earned 60 cents in three days while others 
said they made several dollars a week. The operator 
of the sweatshop said she worked for a New York 
manufacturer. Charges were brought by the Labor 
Commissioner. (Reported in the New York Herald 

Tribune.) 

*<- « 


A Jasper County, Mississippi, farmer was held on 
a kidnap charge in September for abducting four col- 
ored youths and forcing them at gun point to pick 
cotton. There is a general shortage of pickers in the 
area and it is claimed that when the boys quit work 
after a few days, the farmer trailed them with a dog 
and gun to a house in which they had sought refuge 
and forced them to return to the farm where they 
picked cotton in the daytime and were locked in the 
corn crib at night. (Reported in the New York News.) 


* * * 


A farmer of Shelby, New York, went to jail last 
summer charged with third degree assault because 
he used his young 13-year-old daughter as a guide for 
a plow horse. According to the arresting officers, he 
used the child from dawn to dusk and became abusive 
to her when she fell down after the horse stepped on 
her ankle and cut her flesh. Her father repulsed at- 
tempts of her mother to help her when she fell, and 
the horse fell on top of her. Her 11-year-old brother 
tried to assist, and the farmer cuffed him so hard that 
it knocked him “out” and caused neighbors to call the 
troopers. (Reported in the Buffalo Courier-Express.) 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


THE BOILERMAKERS JOURNAL, September, 1936. 
“Making the Most of Them,” by Gertrude 
Robinson. 

BosTON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor, September 
2, 1936. Migratory Child Labor,” by Evelyn Roe. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE, September 13, 1936. “Quaintness, 
Victorian and Contemporary,” by Clara Gruen- 
ing Stillman. 

Cuicaco DaILy Times, August 12, 1936. "A Child 
Forced to Work.” 

THE CLASSMATE, June 20, 1936. “Why Ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment?” Last in series of six 
articles on Child Labor by Gertrude Robinson. 

THE EpworTtH HeraLp, April 4, 1936. “Is This 
News?” by Gertrude Robinson. 

JUNIOR LEAGUE MAGAZINE, July, 1936. “Child Labor 
Must Go,” by Dorothea Villard. 

THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE, May, 1936. “More on the 
Child Labor Amendment,” by Roy F. Woodbury. 

TEXAS OUTLOOK, September 1, 1936. “Shall They 
Lose Their Heritage?” by Jane Y. McCallum. 

UNION SIGNAL, April 25, 1936. “Child Labor in 
1936,” by Katharine F. Lenroot. 

WorLD OUTLOOK, May, 1936. “The New Child 
Labor Menace,” by Miriam Keeler. 


REVISED HANDBOOK READY 


EMANDS for the Handbook on the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, published last year, 
were so great that the supply was soon exhausted. 
Among new features of the revised edition, now avail- 
able, are a list of members of the Catholic Citizens’ 
Committee for Ratification, additional endorsements, 
including that of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, a letter from ex-Senator George Wharton Pepper 
on the drafting of the Amendment, and further data 
on the return of child labor. Price 15 cents. 
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Address... 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
MUST BE RATIFIED 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I believe that the Federal Child Labor Amendment should be ratified 


and enclose $......0...00..0-0-- for the support of your work. 





